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Tepe Gawra from the Northwest. 


JOINT EXCAVATIONS IN PROGRESS WITH THE AID OF THE 
ROCKEFELLER FOUNDATION 


PALESTINE 


1. Tell Beit Mirsim (with the Pittsburgh-Xenia Theological Semi- 
nary), 1926 —. 

2. Jerash (with Yale University), 1930 —. 

3. Beth-zur (with the Presbyterian Theological Seminary of Chicago), 
1931 —. 


MESOPOTAMIA 
4. Nuzi (with Harvard University), 1925 —. 
5. Tepe Gawra (with Dropsie College and the University of Penn- 
sylvania Museum), 1927 —. 
6. Tell Billah (with the University of Pennsylvania Museum), 1930 —. 
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FROM OUR EXECUTIVE OFFICE 


The activity of the executive office in Philadelphia has increased con- 
siderably in the last two months, both in volume and in usefulness. It is 
to be expected that the establishment of a central office with a full-time 
secretary present and engaged in following up the many interests of the 
Schools, will result in taking a good deal of the routine correspondence 
and other business from the overworked shoulders of the President and 
Secretary-Treasurer. 

The Executive Secretary has given considerable attention to arrang- 
ing lectures at many of the large cultural centers of the East. So far, 
lectures have been given in New Haven; Chicago; Wake Forest College, 
North Carolina; Duke University, Durham, N. C.; Raleigh; University 
of North Carolina at Chapel Hill; and at the University Museum in Phila- 
delphia. Other appointments have been made, and still others are under 
way. 

The office has established a press bureau, for the purpose of supply- 
ing the daily press of the country with accurately written news articles 
describing new discoveries or other matters having general news value. 
Recent articles in the New York Times and in other papers are results of 
this publicity plan. We will also supply denominational papers and 
magazines with scholarly articles of religious, historical and interpretative 
content. We have had a most gratifying response from the religious 
press of the country and have now on file the names of nearly fifty denom- 
inational papers extending a most hearty welcome and asking for articles 
for publication. Other requests are coming in every week. We are glad 
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to codperate with these papers because we can thus supply to teachers 
and workers in the field of religious education the latest and most accurate 
information in the field of Biblical archzologv—which is one of the 
reasons for our existence. 

The effort to distribute more widely the back copies of the Annual 
has met with a very satisfactory response. (See page 37 for special offer.) 
Over thirty sets of these have been sold to ministers, professors, and 
college libraries, and many other orders will be received before the special 
offer is closed. 

It is of prime importance to the Schools, both for their maintenance 
and for their usefulness to students and teachers, to establish a list of 
friends of our work who can contribute, who can use or distribute our 
material, make contacts, and help us as we serve them. We are now 
building up such a list. We hope those interested in the field of religion, 
Biblical literature, and archeology will not hesitate to send us their names 
to be added to this list. We want our work to be of real public service, 
in the best American tradition, and to continue to make increasingly 
important contributions to religious and scholarly thought. 

Lewis C. Moon, 
Executive Secretary. 


NEW INSCRIPTIONS FROM JERASH 
C. C. McCown 


During the past year real and visible progress has been made toward 
the Corpus of Gerasene inscriptions which, it is hoped, Professor Rostovtzeff 
may publish in the not-too-distant future. Under the direction of Dr. 
C. S$. Fisher and Professor Millar Burrows, Dr. H. H. Walker, Thayer 
Fellow of the American School of Oriental Research at Jerusalem, and 
Mr. J. P. Hyatt, Two Brothers Fellow from Yale University, have worked 
out an inventory of all inscriptions thus far discovered. Dr. Walker 
very kindly sent me a complete list of this inventory with his readings 
of all unpublished inscriptions and new readings of several that had been 
already copied and published. This has made it possible to proceed 
intelligently with the preparation of the unpublished inscriptions, which 
are shortly to appear in a special Jerash volume published by Yale Uni- 
versity and the American Schools of Oriental Research. 

On the inventory list there are now 300 inscriptions. Of these, one 
is Aramaic, five are Arabic, and one is bilingual, Nabatean and Greek. 
Of the remainder, 35 are Latin and 258 are Greek. A considerable number 
of both the published and the unpublished inscriptions are the merest 
fragments and there are few which are long. No such document as the 
Palmyrene tariff, for example, has come to light. But there is a great 
mass of documents, complete or sufficiently complete to be intelligible, 
of the greatest historical value. 

At least 86 of the Greek and Latin inscriptions are exactly dated or 
are datable from their contents within a decade or so. They cover six 
centuries, from 22 a. p. to 611 A. p., with the exception of the fourth 
century, during which there is a startling paucity of documents. If only 
the earliest visitors had made squeezes or could have made photographs, 
the Gerasene inscriptions would have furnished a very complete pale- 
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ographic documentation for the first six Christian centuries, especially for 
Greek. Unfortunately, but for the photographs in Abamelek-Lazarew’s 
Russian publication, of which probably there are but two or three copies 
in the United States, there were practically no mechanically made fac- 
similes published until a quarter of a century ago. The Corpus, which 
will eventually be published, will remedy this in a measure, for many of 
the inscriptions found years ago have been collected by Mr. George 
Horsfield, Director of Antiquities for the Transjordan Government, and 
Dr. Fisher has had squeezes and photographs made of all of these and so 
far as possible of those which are built into houses in the village. With 
the new inscriptions which are coming to light there will eventually be a 
sufficient body of accurately dated inscriptions to make it possible to 
determine the period of practically every scrap of writing which may be 
found. There is already enough material to allow fairly safe conclusions 
and to correct some ancient errors. One result is clear: the arguments 
grounded by older epigraphists upon a very narrow basis of induction 
were often entirely wrong. 

Aside from indeterminable fragments, the inscriptions fall into easily 
defined classes. Of the Greek inscriptions seventeen, of the Latin four- 
teen, or nearly half, and of the Greek Christian five are funerary. Two 
of the Latin funerary inscriptions begin with D(is) M(anibus), and two 
of the Greek with det xaraySovinc, “to the underworld gods.’’ By far 
the largest single class is religious. Two Greek inscriptions and the one 
in Aramaic come from the Jewish synagogue uncovered by Mr. Crow- 
foot and Mr. R. W. Hamilton in 1929. Thirty-one come from Christian 
churches and include by far the largest part of the Byzantine inscriptions. 
And fifty-three of the pagan inscriptions are also religious. Put together 
and interpreted in the light of the archeological data which the excava- 
tions are disclosing, they are beginning to shape themselves into a concrete 
and vivid picture of the religious life of that complex period when Chris- 
tianity was conquering the Roman empire. 

One of the results which must appear startling to students who have 
been educated during the recent period of emphasis on the mystery 
religions is the fact that here, as almost everywhere in Palestine and 
Syria, there is nothing to show that these cults exercised any influence 
whatever. In all the 300 Gerasene inscriptions now known there is a 
single mention of Isis, and only two of Serapis, both in syncretistic texts. 
No other of the well-known mystery deities appears. Jones would restore 
“Dionysus” in one inscription, but only as the patron of a theatrical 
guild, and even there the restoration is completely conjectural. Not a 
trace of a letter of the word appears in the appropriate lacuna. In another 
inscription it is possible to make out of an initial delta and a final upsilon 
either Afovedpo|v or A[tovioo}v. When it is remembered that only one 
Mithraic relief has been found in all Syria and Palestine, it is clear that 
the atmosphere of these regions on the edge of the desert was too dry 
for the fogs of mysticism which all but stifled many sections of the Roman 
empire. 

The ruins of Gerasa have been prolific in incense altars. Some 
fifteen or twenty have actually been found, many of them in an excellent 
state of preservation. One is round; the rest, so far as I can discover, 
consist of a square pillar with a moulded base and a top of the same size 
and similar mouldings, occurring, of course, in the reverse order. The 
top bears a round, open bowl supported by “‘horns”’ at each of the four 
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corners. The square pillar sometimes carries a wreath or bust on one of 
its flat surfaces. In a few cases the altars are without inscription. In 
some instances the inscription has been put on by a person who was 
entirely unskilled in the art of stone cutting, and sometimes it has been 
added, evidently as an afterthought, about the decoration that was upon 
the pillar. Several inscriptions on slabs of stone record the erection of 
altars. In some instances no deity is mentioned. The ancient wor- 
shipper knew from the temple where the altar stood the name of the deity 
to whom it was dedicated. One funerary altar, erected to a child, was 
found in the necropolis west of the city. 

Up to the present time practically no statues or busts have been 
found at Jerash. One beautiful Zeus or Asclepius head was found in the 
atrium of the Propylea church. The temptation is strong to connect it 
with the fine pillar (cut) found in the same place and bearing the inscrip- 





Dedication to Zeus Olympius. 


tion, Avi ’OdAvpriw owripe kal Tixyn, “to Olympian Zeus, savior, and For- 
tune (benefactor of the city).’’ There should have been many more 
statues, for at least a dozen inscriptions mention or imply the setting up 
of images (déydApara) of deities. Many more inscriptions imply the 
erection of busts of individuals who were honored by the city or by their 
friends. Perhaps eventually Jerash may disclose a cache of statues such 
as was found at Ephesus in the autumn of 1930. 

One of the best preserved of the altars recently found was also one 
of the most interesting from the point of view of religious history. It 
stands about twenty-seven inches high. The perfectly smooth, square 
pillar (page 6) has the inscription very rudely carved on one surface: 
‘Ayiw Tlaxeda Tuyn dovdAn ’AwoAAG AéoBov avébyxev, “To holy Pakeidas; 
Tyche, slave girl of Apollas son of Lesbos, set (it) up.”” The name Pakeiddas 
was already known from an inscription seen and copied by Briinnow and 
Germer-Durand in 1897, but the fragmentary lines gave little information 
and apparently no one essayed an interpretation. Crowfoot found 
another fragment which Jones has published in the Journal of Roman 
Studies (1930). The full discussion of the two inscriptions and the deity 
cannot be undertaken here. The material is particularly valuable for 
several reasons. Crowfoot’s section is exactly dated, in the year ¢Ap’ 
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(136) of the city, that is 73-4 a.p. The altar is of the same period, as 
the paleography of the inscription, crude though it is, clearly shows. 
Both inscriptions were found in the same region, in débris near the great 
Christian basilica east of the Fountain Court. Somewhere in this region, 
then, must have stood a sanctuary of Pakeidas and of Hera, who, in the 
longer inscription, is named as his consort. Under the basilica are the 
foundations of an earlier structure or structures which may well be the 
sanctuaries of these deities. What would investigation under the basilica 
and the Fountain Court reveal? 





ard 


Aitar to Holy Pakeidas. 
A 


Another interesting inscription has already appeared in a plate in 
the Butietin (No. 45, p. 8). It was found in the spring of 1931, when 
the Forum, which lies at the foot of the South Temple, was being partially 
excavated. While attempting to restore the missing left ends of the lines, 
I estimated the probable number of missing letters in each line on the 
assumption that the inscription began with the usual formule, ’Aya67 
Tuxy’ €rour . . . trep the, etc. Since the name Theon appeared here and 
in two other inscriptions, one published by Briinnow and Germer-Durand 
in 1899 and the other by Jones in 1930, it was natural to seek the mis- 
sing formule in one or the other of these two inscriptions. Suddenly 
it became clear that the one published in 1899 not only suited the sense 
required but also, with a discrepancy of only a letter in two or three lines, 
fitted the calculated number that were missing. Briinnow’s handmade 
facsimile does not show a right edge that fits the diagonal line of the left 
edge of the newly discovered fragment, a circumstance which was calcu- 
lated to throw one off the scent. But the correspondence between the 
tivo parts is so complete that there can be no doubt of the connection. 
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The complete inscription reads as follows: 
, - , , ‘ ~ a a . 
Ayaby Tixy L (€rovc’ BAp* trép the / tov X<Baorov cwrypiac 
tee ers , me} ; miles 
Kai THS Tov Sypov dpovoiac dapyupi- / ov Tupiov dpayyac émtaxi- 
c ‘ wD 4 ge > > A ~ 
xiAiacg éxatov wxeyv Oewv Anpytpi- / ov cic oixodopny vaod 
Awe ’Odvpriov ot éotw ixérns, t-/aép te éavTod Kai Tav Tod 
Atds tepodovAwv, aitovd b&€ Trot / Mewvos rékvwv, ZKvpvov kal 
’Apremidwpov Kal ’Aprepiot ac} - | d:dwxws eis THY TOD mporvAov 
pTepidwpov Kal “Aptreyiot ac] mpo- / 0: cs €ig TH mporrvAov 
lig . ; 
oixodopnv dAAac Spaypas yxAia- / TEVTAKOOLAS. 
Py) St Spo / s 


“To Good Fortune: in the year 132 (69-70 a. p.). On behalf of the 
safety of the imperial family and the harmony of the state Theon, son of 
Demetrius, gave seven thousand one hundred drachmez of Tyrian silver 
for the building of Zeus Olympius, whose client he is, both on his own 
behalf and that of the hierodules of Zeus, the children of the same Theon, 
Skymnos, Artemidorus, and Artemisia, while he had already made another 
gift of one thousand seven hundred drachme for the building of the 
propylon.” 

The new fragment was found in débris in the Forum, as already noted, 
at the foot of the hill on which the South Temple stands. The left frag- 
ment is recorded as having been first seen in a house in the village. An 
inscription published by Jones, which records further gifts for the building 
of the temple of Zeus, was uncovered in the Church of St. John the Fore- 
runner, a few hundred yards away to the northwest of the Forum. None 
of the pieces, therefore, settles the question as to the identity of the Zeus 
temple. Since, however, the new fragment was found much nearer the 
South Temple than either of the others, it tends to confirm the generally 
accepted hypothesis that this great temple, standing in a place of prom- 
inence second only to the Artemis Temple, and scarcely second to it in 
beauty of design and elegance of decoration, must be the temple of Zeus. 
In all, sixteen or seventeen inscriptions refer to Zeus, far more than to 
any other deity. Even Artemis, the city’s tutelary deity, has only seven. 
It is hardly possible that a temple of minor importance should have been 
built for the most popular deity of the city. 

Another inscription of great historical interest was discovered in the 
spring of 1931 at the north end of the Forum, and a photograph was 
reproduced along with a translation in the Butietin (No. 45, p. 6). 
It is an almost exact duplicate of a much more fragmentary inscription 
published long ago by Germer-Durand and Lucas. Unfortunately this 
was mistakenly restored and therefore falsely dated and wrongly inter- 
preted. Its true reading was restored by W. Kubitschek and E. Schwartz 
in articles not widely available, and, although it was then correctly eval- 
uated by Schiirer (Gesch. d. jiid. Volkes, ed. 4, Il, p. 183, n. 374), Ditten- 
berger as well as Briinnow and von Domaszewski published it after Lucas 
and thus gave currency to the mistaken restoration, with consequent 
confusion as to the Gerasene era. 

Since the reading of the inscription is perfectly clear in the plate 
and, in any case, the matter will be more fully discussed in the volume 
which is to be published by Yale University and the Schools, it is not 
necessary here to quote the text and its translation. What is of impor- 
tance is to note that the new inscription completely confirms the conjec- 
tures and historical deductions of Kubitschek, Schwartz, and Schiirer. 
Like all Gerasene inscriptions, this one is dated from the era which began 
in the autumn of 63 B. c. The year ®KP, 129 G. is equivalent to 66-7 a. p. 
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It is an official inscription, set up by the magistrates of the city. Un- 
fortunately, what was built is uncertain, since neither inscription was 
found in situ and the crucial word is lacking in both. How gladly one 
would give up several names of proud officials for two or three letters at 
the bottom of the square excision in the new inscription, where, after the 
word éxric6y (“was erected’’), only the omicron-sigma ending of the 
name of the structure remains. The older copy was discovered near the 
south gate. If it was near its original location, one might restore [6 rvpyloc, 
or [rd retxloc, “the tower,” or “the wall.” If the newly found copy was 
nearest the place of origin, then perhaps [883< 6 valés, or [68 6 Bwplds, 
“this temple,” or “this altar,”’ is to be supplied. A carefully measured 
drawing made by one of my pupils, Miss Margaret Harrison, indicates 
that rd retyos, ‘‘the wall,” fills the lacuna most acceptably. Dr. Fisher’s 
arguments, based upon the present partial excavation of the South, or 
Philadelphia, Gate, indicate that the gate was built in the Antonine 
period into an already existing wall. If the conjectural restoration sug- 
gested above is correct, the wall was built about 66-7 a. p. 

As Schiirer pointed out, that is a most significant year for such 
an inscription, with its peculiar phrase, tirép rys eBaoris cipyvys, “on 
behalf of the Imperial peace.” In 66 a. pb. the Armenian king, Tiridates, 
visited Nero in Rome, and, in honor of the peace thus cemented by the 
two men who regarded themselves as the sole powers in the world, the 
temple of Janus was closed and the Arval brethren sacrificed a cow to Pax. 
Schiirer pointed out the irony of this dedication set up at the very time 
when the Jewish war, begun the previous spring according to Josephus 
(B. J. 2, 284), was already bringing unparalleled disaster and devastation 
to the cities of Palestine. Perhaps the dedication was also a prayer, 
which was apparently answered, for the Gerasa of which Josephus records 
the destruction (B. J. 4, 487) was surely not this Hellenistic and philo- 
roman city. 

The above may serve as a very slight indication of the wealth of 
historical material preserved in the Jerash inscriptions. The three hundred 
now known have been only partially interpreted and evaluated for their 
historical information. Every season’s excavations adds many more. 
When all have been made available, they will make possible a remarkable 
picture of life in a provincial Roman city in that most significant period 
when Christianity was conquering its rivals and, in conquering them, was 
so weakening itself that it could not withstand the onslaught of Islam. 
As time goes on, excavation in deeper levels should discover inscriptional 
material to assist in determining the history of the Hellenistic city which 
lies beneath the Roman remains. Thus data will become available for dis- 
covering the conditions which preceded the coming of Rome and prepared 
the soil for that strange, mixed civilization in which Christianity flowered. 


FROM MR. BACHE’S FIRST REPORT ON THE JOINT EXCA- 
VATIONS AT TEPE GAWRA AND TELL BILLAH, 1932-3 


DeEcEMBER 1, 1932 


The third season of excavation on Tepe Gawra opened on November 
2, 1932, with the following staff: 


CHARLES BacuE—Field Director 
Pavut BripteR—Architect and Assistant Director 
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EvisaBetH B. B. BachE—Registrar 

IMMANUEL BEen-Dor—Archeologist 

Cyrus H. Gorpon—Epigrapher 

E. Bartow MitLtter—Architect 

Artuur C. PrerKorn—Fellow of the School and Epigrapher 


On the first day we started off with about 80 workmen, and within 
a few days this number had been increased to 145. It has since been 
reduced to 130, at which point I will hold it for the balance of the season. 

Our first task this season was to ascertain whether there was any 
possibility of connections between the walls of stratum VIII still standing 
and any walls of IX. It having been established that (with one excep- 
tion) there would be no possibility of a connection, all the walls of VIII 
were removed, leaving our one hopeful standing. This was the work for 
a long period of our four weeks’ digging, since, all the time that VIII walls 
were being destroyed, we were on the lookout for “‘tie-ups’”’ between the 
two strata. Work in mud-brick is ticklish and is perpetually in need of 
attention. 


Infant burial in a jar, 


The last vestige of VIII has now gone, and I must confess that it 
rather saddened us all to see the destruction of such a stratum. We had 
small hopes of ever again finding such buildings on Gawra. But as will 
be seen later, it turns out that [X may be as fine as VIII, and if such be 
the case, then we have undergone a period of needless depression. 

Between VIII and IX there seems to be a sub-stratum VIII. It is 
most fragmentary and occurs so far chiefly under that part of VIII which 
was near the temple on the west corner of the mound and under the deep 
rooms of VIII that had two windows opening into the pebbled courtyard 
of last year. The three pavements of sub-VIII are about thirty centi- 
metres below the bases of the walls of VIII. There are so far no walls of 
sub-VIII, the extent of the rooms being delineated by the extent of the 
pavements. 

One of the pavements, whose extent is indeterminate, bore a podium, 
vaguely anthropomorphic. It is about a metre and a half in length, and 
80 centimetres in width. The central part (i.e., the anthropomorphic 
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part), is depressed a little, being 15 millimetres below the edges. We 
found nothing to indicate in what relation it was placed. 

A peculiar structure was found in square 11-N. It is L-shaped, one 
side consisting of two steps and the other of one step. Made of libn 
(mud-brick), they are coated with bitumen, and I cannot attempt to assign 
a reason for their existence. 

Between VIII and IX there have been found nine infant burials, 
almost all of which were in jars. In a few instances, beads, invariably 
of stone, had been placed with the body. Besides the infant burials there 
have been a few other graves, one of which is a stone tomb which con- 
tained nothing but the badly preserved bones of a_half-grown child. 














Plan of a building (‘‘The Priest’s Residence’’) with recessed walls 
from Gawra VIIIa. The entrance faces northeast. 


Other burials between the strata have all been of the loose type, contain- 
ing nothing beyond an occasional bead or two. 

In the work on this area we have come across a series of rooms of 
stratum VI. Naturally, when Gawra was occupied in the time of stratum 
VI, the people may have required more space than the top could give 
them, and therefore they built their houses down the side of the tepe in 
terraces. We have found these below the level of stratum VIII. Their 
foundations, typical of VI, are of undressed stone, and from the rooms 
come typical VI pottery—smooth, hard, green-gray ware, with hardly any 
tempering, and with incised decoration. At the very edge of the tepe we 
have found another well, this time with stone walls. It is about 3 metres 
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in diameter, occurs definitely in stratum VI, and it is possible that we may 
be able to attack it from the side, rather than from above, the latter being 
inadvisable because of the danger of stones falling from above. 

Stratum IX is not extensive to date. We have not had time as yet 
to make a large showing as regards walls and objects. But what it lacks 
in area is many times made up for by what it has yielded in quality. 
Stratum IX has produced almost an exact duplicate of the very fine 
building that was found last year on the westernmost edge of the tepe, 
called “The Priest’s Residence.”’ Its long walls have three crenellated 
niches, its rear wall also has three niches, and the front walls each have 
one. In the center of the front is the same small entrance-court (there is 
no reason for assuming that it was covered) that the temple of VIII had, 


Curiously incised diorite tablet from the lowest stratum of Gawra (Speiser: 1931-2). 


and in one of the rooms there is the same libn structure in an outside, 
contiguous room of the later temple. 

Continuing this really amazing resemblance is the fact that in one of 
the rooms of the temple of IX we have discovered a quantity of seal 
impressions on sealings of jars and baskets, found lying on the floor of the 
room. It seems hard to believe that the two temples were not designed 
and built by the same men. Certainly the small room from which the 
sealings have come must have been used in both of the temples for the 
storage of votive offerings brought by worshippers of the temple. They 
all bore the same impression. 

Dissimilarities between the two structures serve to make them the 
more interesting. The temple in IX faces in exactly the opposite direc- 
tion, which naturally reverses the order of all the rooms, and still the 
similarity of the buildings is preserved. The most striking difference is 
of the utmost importance. There is before the entrance in the central 
room, on the pavement, a podium, made of the hardest stamped clay, 
almost like concrete. The podium is strongly marked with burning, 
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especially at the center, and none of the rest of the room bears any trace 
whatever of burning. This makes it certain that this podium, if no other, 
was used as a hearth, and since it is in the temple, probably for ritual 
purpose. 

Other walls of LX are slow in coming up. So far we have been unable 
to tie the temple up with any other walls of its stratum. The next few 
weeks will be of great interest. 

Among the objects found may be mentioned a comb and a hairpin 
which compare most favorably with objects of any season, and from any 
Mesopotamian site. 

They are both made of ivory, and the hairpin is decorated in the 
central portion with lapis lazuli and green stone lozenges of diamond 
shape. It is further ornamented with four bands of gold which also served 
to strengthen the fragile object. 


Stone and alabaster amulets from Gawra VI (Speiser: 1931-2). 


Both of these objects were found in a grave not far from the north- 
western edge of the tepe, in the square 9-K, near the temple of VIII found 
last year in that region. The grave was made of libn walls, and had been 
covered with rushes, as a roof. The mould of the oxidized rushes was 
found over the top of the libn walls as well as over the body. 

Both objects were found at the head of the skeleton, which was con- 
tracted, head facing the south. Nothing else, to our disappointment, 
was found with the burial. 

, Other objects found during the last four weeks, while of interest, 
are not startling. We find almost exactly what we could expect to find— 
hammer-stones, spindle-whorls, loom weights, figurines, flint and obsidian 
implements, arrow-heads, weights, and pottery, of course, in quantity. 
Cylinder-seals come only from the débris of other years, as we have evi- 
dently passed the time limit for them. Button-seals we find in our own 
stratum, occasionally one of ivory, sometimes fragments of plaques. 

There was also a variety of minor finds, but they need not be taken 
up at present. 


TELL BILLAH 
DECEMBER 10, 1932. 


As we decided in Philadelphia before I left for this country, a very 
small force, about thirty workmen, was started at Tell Billah on Novem- 
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ber 2nd. Following our decision to dig in the Assyrian section in the hope 
of obtaining more inscribed material, I started the workmen near the 
region from which Dr. Speiser recovered so many tablets in the previous 
season. 

Naturally, with this number of workmen, we did not expect great or 
immediate results. Nor were we disappointed in this expectation. We 
did not get them. The digging began just where it left off last year. 
We found the usual number of intrusive graves, generally containing 
beads and in one case there was a very nice crescent earring of gold, 
exactly similar to those found last year in similar graves, and on exhibit 
in the museum. One of the most interesting of these graves may be here 
described briefiy. The head of the skeleton was found in one jar, the 
feet in the other. There were no objects discovered with this burial. 
Its walls were made of libn and it is one of the more pretentious tombs of 
Tell Billah. 








Work in the Assyrian section, Tell Billah, present campaign. 


A few rooms were developed, but there was nothing extraordinary 
about them. The usual libn walls, and pavements of stamped clay. 
In the short time that we worked in Billah, I feel that the results have 
been satisfactory. From one of these rooms there came four fine bronze 
objects: two bowls, one large vase, and one small vase. These were all 
heavily corroded, and extremely fragile, there being practically no metal 
core left in any of them. So fragile they were, that none of us dared to 
clean them beyond giving them a cautious brushing, and they were placed 
on a shelf in the museum, awaiting the expert attention that they deserved. 
Recently Mrs. Immanuel Ben-Dor has joined us, volunteering her services 
and travel expenses. Since she is a graduate chemist, and has worked 
on the Warka objects in the Berlin Museum, we turned these bronzes 
over to her, with the most unexpected and amazing results: one of the 
wine cups proved to bear a votive inscription, and on two of the lines of 
the inscription there had been the ancient name of Tell Billah, so that 
by putting the two lines together, i.e., by adding together the signs dis- 
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cernible thereon, our epigraphers have been able to tell us the ancient 
name of Billah, viz.: Shib-ba-ni-ba [this reading is very doubtful; further 
study must be awaited], as predicted last year by Dr. Speiser [and, pre- 
viously, by Forrer (E. A. 8.)]. 

Other objects from Tell Billah, or rather, from Shibaniba, have not 
been wholly without interest; of especial note is a “double-decked” lamp. 
I know of but one parallel to it, one that was found in Nuzi in the deep 
room while I was there two years ago. Pottery is of the ordinary Assyrian 
type. Of seals and seal-impressions there is a woeful dearth. The few 
fragments of seals are all of baked clay, and too fragmentary to determine 
what was carved on them. 

Two weeks ago I had work on Tell Billah temporarily stopped. I felt 
that thirty workmen could do little, and that I would rather concentrate 
in Tepe Gawra. The change released at least one member of the staff 
for Gawra, and benefitted our work considerably. 

Ramadhan starts in three weeks, and at that time I think that I will 
withdraw the Yezidi workmen who are on Gawra, and start them on 
Billah, working there full strength, leaving Gawra, regretfully, until the 
end of that most trying season. After Ramadhan, we should have at 
least one full month on Gawra. 


NEW ASSYRIAN EPONYMS FROM THE TABLETS OF TELL 
BILLAH 


E. A. SpPEISER 


During our second campaign at Tell Billah we had the good fortune 
of discovering a number of cuneiform documents, as was reported in 
Butuetin No. 46, p. 3. The inscriptions came from the second stratum, 
thus antedating the period of Asshurnasirpal II (ninth century B. c.), to 
which the first stratum can be definitely ascribed. When first brought up, 
the tablets were in an exceedingly poor state of preservation; only one 
of them had been baked, being thus rendered reasonably safe from the 
effects of moisture. About thirty appeared to be whole; the remaining 
ones were in fragments. Since the condition of the inscriptions precluded 
any conscientious brushing, the transliterations that were made on the 
spot were necessarily tentative and incomplete. The documents were 
subsequently packed away and they remained undisturbed for eight 
months. 

Towards the end of December, 1932, Professor Chiera kindly sug- 
gested that our best inscriptions be sent to the Oriental Institute of Chicago, 
which has special facilities for baking tablets. Upon opening the packages 
Dr. Chiera found that the long-wrapped clays had in the meantime dried 
up considerably. As a precautionary measure fresh transliterations were 
made prior to the baking. The material is as yet far from satisfactory, 
but a number of additional lines and phrases could be recovered owing 
to the improved condition of the sources. Dr. Chiera’s readings confirm 
and add to the decipherments made in the field, and the results are im- 
portant enough to warrant a preliminary announcement. 

The majority of the tablets, including those that are still in Phila- 
delphia, are dated to years of Assyrian eponyms. Unlike, however, 
other similarly dated documents, the eponyms of the Billah inscriptions 
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are not to be found on any of the hitherto known lists. The reason is 
that our texts belong to the Middle Assyrian period, which the current 
lists do not cover. Two of the eponymous dignitaries are A sshur-qdshid 
and Mushibshi-(d) Sibi, both of whom are known to have served under 
Shalmaneser I (early part of the thirteenth century B.c.). To confirm 
this synchronism, the king in question appears himself as eponym, his 
name bearing the ideographic form —™“DI.MA.NU.SAG. One need 
scarcely stress the importance of documents which promise to carry back 
a considerable number of years the eponymously attested Assyrian dates. 
In view of their obvious importance, the inscriptions will be published as 
soon as they will bear adequate handling. In the meantime, I wish to 
thank Dr. Chiera for his interest in the matter and for his valuable 
cooperation. 

According to a recent report from Tell Billah, Mr. Bache has lately 
discovered an inscribed bronze bowl; the inscription is believed by the 
epigraphers to give the ancient name of the site as Shibaniba, an identifi- 
cation that has much in its favor. Unfortunately the document is very 
poorly preserved; bronze is a poor medium for inscriptions, as is well 
known. On this point, too, the tablets may soon throw further light. 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL WORK IN PALESTINE AND SYRIA DURING 
1932 


In the first number of the American Journal of Archeology for 1933, 
Director Glueck of the School in Jerusalem gives a very comprehensive 
and interesting account of “Palestinian and Syrian Archeology in 1933.” 
In the past it has been the practice to reprint the annual description of 
the archeological work of the preceding year in the BuLLETIN. Since 
there has been some criticism of this duplication, we shall content our- 
selves in future with some excerpts from it. All readers who wish to see 
the entire account with references to the literature may be referred to 
A. J. A. 

The development of research in the field of prehistoric archeology 
has been very rapid, thanks to the devoted werk of Miss Dorothy Garrod, 
Mr. Theodore D. McCown, and M. René Neuville, as well as of Mr. 
Turville Petre, Pére A. Mallon, and others. Professor Glueck writes: 

“When excavations were resumed in Mugharet es-Sukhil [near 
Mugharet el-WAd] in the spring of 1932, Mr. McCown, now in charge of 
the joint expedition during the absence of Miss Garrod, discovered a 
cemetery with Neanderthal skeletons. All the skeletons in this cave, 
totalling nine, together with the Neanderthal child [previously exhumed 
by Mr. McCown], with one exception, were found in the breccia at a depth 
of two to three metres from the surface. Artifacts of the Mousterian 
epoch were discovered with them. One of the skeletons had, clasped to 
his breast, the jaw of a wild boar. The skeletons thus far fully cleared 
from the breccia in which they were imbedded indicate that the Mousterian 
inhabitants of Palestine, while showing positive Neanderthaloid affinities, 
had some characteristics that link them to modern races. The high and 
capacious skulls, and jaws with well-marked chin, contrast sharply with 
the heavy brow ridges, pronounced alveolar prognathism and taurodont 
dentition. The size and length of the limbs separate them from the 
short Neanderthals of Europe, but the curvature of the femora indicates 
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a slouching posture. The differences, according to the excavator and Sir 
Arthur Keith, warrant a provisional separation from the European Mous- 
terians. Sir Arthur Keith proposes a new species, Palwanthropus Pales- 
tinus, in which the Galilee skull would be included. He considers the 
Palzanthropus of Palestine to be a transitional type, with some features, 
however, which make it difficult for him to be regarded as the direct: ances- 
tor of modern man. He is of the opinion that the evolutionary cradle- 
land of modern humanity lies still farther to the east and has yet to be 
discovered. The excavations in the caves of WA4di el-Mughdrah were 
renewed in October, 1932, again under the direction of Miss Garrod. 
The writer visited her camp on November 4, 1932, and is indebted to her 
for her kindness in showing him the excavations and many interesting 
new discoveries which had already been made. 

“MM. René Neuville, working on behalf of the Institut de Paléonto- 
logie Humaine of Paris, has recently discovered some remarkable pre- 
historic wall-pictures in the cave of Umm Qatafa, which is in the Wadi 
Khreitiin, southeast of Herodium (Frank Mountain), about seven miles 
south of Bethlehem. The wall-pictures discovered by M. Neuville are 
the first ever found in Palestine. M. Neuville had already excavated in 
the cave of Umm Qatafa in 1928. As a result of these investigations, a 
very rich industry of Acheulian flints was found, together with numerous 
animal remains of species which are now largely extinct. In September, 
1932, M. Neuville discovered on one of the walls of the cave, above the 
level of the deposits previcusly examined, a series of animal pictures. 
With the assistance of his associates, Mme. Neuville, Rev. Fr. Duvignau, 
Mr. R. Ben-Dor, and Mr. M. Stekelis, these pictures were carefully studied. 
The simplest means had been employed for the execution of these pictures 
by the prehistoric artists. In one place the natural lines of the rock were 
adapted. In another the picture was cut into the rock, while in a third 
embossed figures were produced. In some places black paint was used. 
The animals are all on the same level, standing one behind the other. 
All of them face the entrance of the cave. Among the animals depicted 
are several elephants, a hippopotamus, a wild boar, a one-horned 
rhinoceros, several cervoid animals, and one of an indeterminate species. 
There was also the perfectly natural head of an ox carved in the rock. 
M. Neuville considers these pictures, because of their style and technical 
execution, to be connected with the artistic development that marks the 
end of Paleolithic times. The development, he feels, which in Western 
Europe reached its apogee in the Magdalenian period, seems to have been 
reached in Palestine by the Lower Natufian culture, the nature of which 
has been revealed through Miss Garrod’s discoveries. In July, 1932, M. 
Neuville, again on behalf of the Institut de Paléontologie Humaine of 
Paris, excavated in the Umm ez-Zuweitina cave, south of WAdi Khreitin. 
At the entrance of the cave a Lower Natufian hearth was found under a 
stratum of modern black earth. The principal find made in this hearth is 
a statuette of a cervoid animal made of grey limestone. The excavation 
of the prehistoric caves in the Wadi Khreittin and in its vicinity is shortly 
to be resumed by M. Neuville. The writer is indebted to M. Neuville 
for his kindness in placing at his disposal notes containing the information 
presented above.” 

Among the interesting excavations undertaken during the past year 
was the fourth campaign at Tell en-Nasbeh. Professor Glueck describes 
this as follows: 
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“The Tell en-Nasbeh expedition of the Pacific School of Religion, 
Berkeley, California, under the direction of Professor W. F. Badé, cleared 
and mapped the remaining sections of the inner and outer city walls 
during the 1932 season. Professor Badé and others have identified Tell 
en-Nasbeh, near Ramallah, north of Jerusalem, with the biblical city of 
Mizpah. In two places the main wall had not been carried to bedrock, 
but had been built over débris containing large numbers of Early Iron 
potsherds, which demonstrated that this wall was not built earlier than 
about 900 B. c. According to the evidence found, as interpreted by Bade, 
the wall was destroyed about 701 B. c. [by Sennacherib]. The city was 
rebuilt after this period, but not the wall, for later houses were built 
over the top of the wall. A burned level, dated among other things by a 
silver coin of Alexander Balas, showed that the last general destruction 
took place about the time of the Maccabees. An outstanding find of the 
season was the exposing of the principal city gate, which was found on the 
east side of the city. Badé has come to the conclusion that the gate was 
destroyed by Sennacherib. The gate was uncommonly well preserved, 
and is the finest of this age thus far found in Palestine. The entrance to 
the gate measured four metres in width. The stone door-sockets were 
still in place, and inside the gate were interesting stone benches. 

“The principal individual find of the 1932 campaign was a beauti- 
fully made agate seal bearing the inscription in ancient Hebrew charac- 
ters, ‘Belonging to Jaazaniah, servant of the king.’ Underneath the 
inscription stands a cock with long spurs on his legs. According to Pro- 
fessor Badé, this Jaazaniah is the one mentioned in the Bible (II Kings 
25:23; Jer. 40:8), who came to Mizpah after the destruction of Jerusalem. 
It was found with fragments of Iron Age pottery in the central pit of an 
original Iron Age tomb, which had been reused and enlarged during the 
Roman and Byzantine periods. Other Iron Age tombs of the west 
necropolis were found to have been similarly remodelled and reused. 
Seven scarabs were found in one tomb [dating from about the tenth cen- 
tury B. c.] all of which bear the cartouche of Tuthmosis III. The writer 
is indebted to Professor Badé for showing him the excavations, and for 
sending him a short account of the work accomplished during the 1932 
season.” 

Writing of the campaign last spring and summer at Samaria, Dr. 
Glueck reports: 

“The spring expedition in 1932 was fortunate in making one of the 
most remarkable finds ever recorded in Palestinian archeology—a series 
of exquisitely carved ivories. The stratum in which the ivories were 
discovered was full of Israelite potsherds of the eighth and ninth centuries. 
Among the ivories are the figures of two crouching lions of exquisite 
workmanship, and a number of small panels in relief. Some of these 
panels are decorated with figures derived from the Egyptian pantheon, 
among them Ré', the sun-god, holding a figure of Ma‘at, the goddess of 
truth, the infant Horus, Isis and Nephthys, and Hah, the personification 
of eternity, with the emblem signifying ‘thousands of years.’ On the 
same panels, however, are patterns and details which suggest that the 
craftsman was not an Egyptian. Another panel in pierced relief which 
represents a bull being mauled by a lion is more reminiscent of Mesopo- 
tamian or Anatolian work, as are two others which represent winged 
cherubim. Other patterns have decorative patterns, bands of lotus 
flowers and buds, and complicated designs of the sacred tree type. There 
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are traces of gold foil and blue inlay on some panels. A large number of 
the panels show traces of burning; lumps.of charcoal were found scattered 
among them, probably the remains of wooden furniture which was inlaid 
with these ivory pieces. The passages in the Bible mentioning ‘house 
of ivory,’ I Kings 22:39, and ‘beds of ivory,’ Amos 6:4, possibly refer 
to palaces of Omri and Ahab, in the rooms of which the furniture was 
decorated with ivory inlay. The Samarian ivories bear a striking resem- 
blance to a series of ivories, which were discovered in 1928 in Arslin Tash, 
near Carchemish, by a French expedition under the direction of M. 
Thureau-Dangin. The writer was recently able to examine the Arslan 
Tash ivories, which are now on exhibition in the museum at Aleppo. 
Two ostraca with Hebrew inscriptions of some length were also found at 
Samaria in the 1932 season.” 

Extremely interesting excavations were made during the past year 
by Dr. A. E. Mader at several points on the Sea of Galilee, between 
Tiberias and Capernaum. Professor Glueck describes them as follows: 

“The expedition of the Oriental Institute of the Gérres-Gesellschaft 
[a German Catholic research organization], directed by Dr. A. E. Mader, 
has excavated a basilica, situated on the western shore of Lake Tiberias, 
between Tiberias and Tell Him, a few metres southwest of the ‘Seven 
Springs’ (Heptapegon), now ‘Ein et-Tabighah. The basilica has three 
naves and is oriented to the east. [It commemorates the traditional 
place of the Feeding of the Five Thousand, St. Matthew 14, St. Mark 6.] 
The central transept has an extensive mosaic floor, with a fine cross 
pattern. The mosaic pavements of the north and south transepts are 
adorned with pictorial representations of such beauty that they are not 
equalled by any other Palestinian church mosaics. Oleander bushes, 
rushes, lotus and papyrus plants are woven in against a light background. 
Between them are depicted ducks, geese, storks, peacocks, herons, and 
flamingos, nibbling at blossoms or chasing snakes. Smaller birds are 
seen balancing themselves on branches of trees or preening their feathers. 
Particularly attractive is a pair of birds, sitting in a large lotus blossom, 
and caressing each other with their beaks. In the midst of all the colorful 
flora and fauna, various buildings (a tower, a castle-gate, and a round 
temple) have been placed. The composition and use of green and blue 
colors, among other considerations, suggest to the excavators that the 
mosaics and therefore also the church structure should be assigned to the 
middle of the fourth century a. p.” 

“In March, 1932, Dr. Mader again in behalf of the Gérres-Gesell- 
schaft, excavated at Khirbet Minyeh, between Tiberias and Tell Him. 
The excavations brought to light the remains of a Roman fort of square 
form, measuring seventy square metres on a side, with nine round towers, 
each about four metres in diameter. Several construction periods could 
be distinguished.” This discovery of a Roman fort, presumably from the 
early Byzantine period, though the excavators seem to be inclined to 
date it earlier, proves conclusively that the ruins at Khirbet Minyeh 
(Khan Minyeh) do not belong to the ancient Capernaum, as was once 
maintained by competent scholars, in opposition to the now certain identi- 
fication of the latter with Tell Him (the name of which stands for Tell 
Nahim, the older Kefar Nahdm; hence, by a regular Arabic dissimilation, 
*Tell Lahtim, Tell Him). 

Dr. Glueck also describes the work accomplished at many other sites 
in Palestine and Syria, including Teleilat el-Ghassil (see Buttetin, No. 48, 
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p. 10 ff.), Masada, ‘Athlit, Tell el-‘Ajjal (cf. Butuetin, No. 48, p. 16), 
the Jewish tombs around Jerusalem, Jericho, Seilfin (Shiloh—for which 
see ButteTin, No. 48, p. 14 f.), Beisin (Beth-shan), Megiddo, Tell el- 
‘Oreimeh, Minet el-Beida and Ras esh-Shamrah, as well as at other sites 
in Syria. In order not to duplicate his report in the American Journal of 
Archeology we must refer our readers, reluctantly, to that fine journal, 
now greatly improved and entirely worthy of the best traditions of Ameri- 
can archeological scholarship. For authentic news of the excavations 
under the auspices of the School in Jerusalem (Tell Beit Mirsim, Jerash) 
we need only refer our readers to the current articles in the BULLETIN. 
In this issue we print a short account of some soundings at Tell el-Hammeh, 
by Dr. Glueck. The latest reports from Palestine teil us that work has 
been resumed for the 1932-3 winter campaign at Tell el-‘Ajjdl (Petrie), 
Tell ed-Duweir (Starkey), Jericho (Garstang), and Teleilat el-Ghassil 
(Mallon). 


FROM PALESTINE TO MESOPOTAMIA 


A letter from Professor Mary I. Hussey to Professor Barton, dated 
Jerusalem, January 19th, 1932. 


. . . Let me tell you something of my pilgrimage. I expected to fly 
from Tiberias by the Imperial Airways, but after waiting three days it 
was necessary to go to Damascus and fly by the French line. During the 
days of waiting I visited Tell Hm (Capernaum) and the Tabghah cave 
where the Galilee skull was found. We flew from Damascus at 6 a. mM. 
and were in Baghdad within four hours. Leaving Baghdad by train that 
evening, we arrived in Kirkdk at eight the next morning. I drove to 
Tarkhalan and saw the Nuzi excavations—the large paved living room of 
the palace, the high altar, and the small houses. The next morning at 
8.30 I left KirkQk by auto-convoy, arriving in Mosul at 1.30. We passed 
between two low ranges of mountains, crossed the Lower Zab (at that time 
of the year only a creek), then through the plain past Irbil (Urbillum, 
Arbela) to the Upper ZAb where we were ferried across, then passed the 
great and impressive walls of Nineveh, and finally crossed the bridge to 
the rest-house in Mosul on the west bank of the Tigris. 

The visitor in Iraq does well to choose headquarters from which sites 
of archeological interest may be reached by automobile. Professor 
Speiser extended to me the hospitality of the expedition at Bashiqa, where 
I spent several happy days, thanks to the courtesy of all of the members 
of that expedition. Since you receive so many reports from there, I will 
only say that the excavations at Tell Billah and Tepe Gawra justify 
Sidney Smith’s statement ‘that researches in Assyria would be repaid by 
more historical information than any other land in Western Asia is likely 
to provide.” To walk through the streets of the stone-age town of Gawra 
VIII with its individual houses provided with fireplaces, baths, and 
windows was thrilling! Such small incidents as passing a man quarrying 
alabaster are vital links with Assyria’s royal war-lords, To a student of 
the history of religions the Yezidis of that neighborhood offer an inter- 
esting example of religious syncretism. 

From Mosul I drove twenty miles to Nimriid (Calah) where winged 
bulls and granite walls of buildings still protrude from the ground under 
the shadow of the great conical peak that was once the temple-tower of 
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Assyria’s capital. On returning to Nineveh on the east bank of the Tigris, 
Mr. Mallowan took me over the excavations at Kuyunjik, and later I had 
tea with Mr. and Mrs. Campbell Thompson and saw the finds of the year. 
Their latest project is that of sinking a shaft some seventy feet deep, 
which shows that this site was continuously occupied from the Neolithic 
age until the fall of Nineveh. December 22nd I left for Baghdad by 
auto-convoy as far as Baiji, because this line passes Qal‘at Sherqdt, the 
ruins of Asshur. 

The rest-house at Hillah was our headquarters for visiting Babylon 
and Kish. From the train we saw low ridges of earth—part of the great 
wall—but it was a strange sensation to pass through Nebuchadnezzar’s 
capital without even slackening speed. That same afternoon we drove 
to Babylon, Hussein, the most admirable of rest-house servants, seated 
beside the driver, with his great gun thrown across his shoulder. The first 
impression of the wide expanse of low-lying, tan-colored foundation-walls 
is one of confusion. Soon we found ourselves walking along the Sacred 
Way, Marduk’s procession street, which passes through the Ishtar Gate, 
still lofty and impressive. Descending the steps from the level of the 
Sacred Way to the underground stories, we found that its passages and 
rooms and central court correspond to the great double gate above ground. 
The bulls and dragons in relief on this great expanse of wall seem never to 
have been colored in the underground section. A hole in the ground 
partly filled with water is all that is visible of the once famous Tower cf 
Babel. On a low eminence beside a marshy place was a massive lion in 
basalt, standing over a prostrate human form—a trophy of war, I surmise, 
taken from the Hittites. The next day a yellow sandstorm enveloped us, 
blotting out the surrounding country. Since only the time of the Christ- 
mas vacation was at my disposal, we regretfully omitted visiting Jemdet 
Nasr, but we had one morning for Kish. The zikkurat has not been cleared, 
but high walls of buildings from the later periods loomed against the sky, 
and near by, but at considerable depth and below the present water level 
of the country, were the damp walls of the houses of the earliest settlers 
of Kish. 

Since trains in Iraq are unheated and the temperature was 25° 
Fahrenheit, we rode in the dining car from Hillah to Ur Junction, a dis- 
tance of eight hours. After making ourselves comfortable in the rest- 
house, we drove to Ur. The zikkurat, the best preserved in Mesopotamia, 
can be seen for many miles, for it dominates the whole plain. Mr. and 
Mrs. Woolley showed us the tombs of Shulgi and Bir-Sin, the streets of 
the town, the private houses, the earlier graves, and the famous death pit. 
The Assyriologist gains greatly by learning something of the topography 
at first hand, and by seeing and touching objects with which one has 
long been familiar through inscriptions. The work at Ur has been so 
well described that it is unnecessary for me to enter into details. After 
tea it was a picturesque sight to watch the entire group of workmen seated 
on the ground in front of Mr. Woolley with his big ledger, each man coming 
forward in turn to receive his weekly wage and reward for individual 
finds. We reluctantly abandoned our plan of visiting Eridu when a 
reliable driver for the fourteen mile drive through the desert could not be 
found. ‘Tell el-‘Ubaid is only four miles from Ur. Fragments of incised 
and painted pottery are strewn all about, but not much is to be seen 
except the low mound and fagade. Hall and Woolley’s Al-‘Ubaid and the 
Baghdad Museum give one a more vivid impression than the site itself. 
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Thanks to the courtesy of Dr. Julius Jordan, director of antiquities in 
Iraq, and the hospitality of the expedition itself, we were able to visit 
Warka (Erech). Leaving the train at Khidr we were put into a boat of 
the same type as the silver boat found at Ur. Towed by a lithe youth 
with a rope around his shoulders, we passed along the bank of the Euphrates 
where palms were flourishing, water wheels for irrigation were being 
turned by oxen, and women were scouring pots and kettles. Then we 
crossed the river and came to Ishmael and the Ford truck! Ishmael is a 
servant of intelligence and dignity. With the pass-word “ Dr. Noeldeke,”’ 
we were driven some seventeen miles out into the desert. We seemed to 
be approaching a range of mountains, but it was the three mounds of 
Warka. The temple-tower of Anu, Egiparimin, is the highest, although 
only the lower part and internal core of the zikkuwrat of Urnammu remains. 
It is made of unbaked bricks with layers of reeds at intervals. Dr. 
Noeldeke guided us over this temple-complex of Eanna, explaining as we 
went along. It is difficult enough for the excavator to understand what 
he finds, but to the outsider everything stands in need of explanation. 
I will try to tell you something of what we saw. [This has already been 
published by Jordan and Noeldeke, so there is no indiscretion in printing it. ] 

Leaving the expedition house we climbed the stage tower dedicated 
to Innina (Ishtar) from the northwest. 1 did enjoy standing on the top 
of that zikkurat with its wide view and the sense of the past that comes 
to one at such moments. Descending on the northeast side we came to a 
large paved court, the entrance to the temple. On this side there are two 
shrines, with which drains are connected in a novel fashion. It is thought 
that they may throw some light on the temple cult. Still farther to the 
east is a shrine built by the Cassite king Karaindash (e. 1400 B.c.). 
Coming to the southeast side of Eanna we reach the archaic period, or 
rather periods, for the excavators distinguish six such periods. The first 
they designate as the plano-convex period since plano-convex bricks are 
used here but in no other period, either earlier or later. Periods II-III 
are contemporary with the Jemdet Nasr culture. To period IV belongs 
a mosaic fagade some 80 feet in length. It consists of large half-columns, 
in front of which a stairway leads to the ‘Hohe Pforte,’’ where there are 
round piers some 9 feet in diameter. The bricks of these steps are like 
large rectangular flagstones. The piers are made of earth, tightly packed, 
into which have been inserted cones of baked clay, about the size and shape 
of an ordinary piece of chalk. The heads of the cones are buff, red, and 
black, arranged in zigzag, v-shaped, and triangular patterns, a different 
pattern to each column. Not far from this mosaic fagade, if I remember 
correctly, is a small shrine whose wall consists of mosaic panels alternating 
with pilasters. ‘The excavators believe the pilasters were formerly covered 
with gold. In this stratum were found tablets in good condition and in 
pictographic script. It is expected that their decipherment will throw 
light upon the development of writing in Mesopotamia before the First 
Dynasty of Lagash. 

An architectural feature of the zikkurat from the sixth archaic period 
is comparable to the cone mosaics of the columns and panels of the Eanna 
temple. Where the outer wall of the z’kkurat was very steep, hand-made 
flasks were inserted, the larger opening being on the outside. This was 
then plastered over. In principle, this construction resembles our use 
of hollow tiles today. The shrine on the top of the Anu-Antu zikkurat 
is called the white temple because its walls had been covered with a white 
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plaster. There is a series of rooms and courts on the northeast and the 
southwest sides. The excavators agree with Andrae and Schott that the 
shrine on the top of the zikkurat is to be regarded as the gateway between 
heaven and earth. First setting foot on earth in the topmost shrine, 
then descending the stairs of the tower, the deity took up his abode in 
the lower shrine to be near men. 

But the sixth archaic period was not the beginning of settled life in 
Erech. A shaft 72 feet in depth, extending from the fifth archaic period 
to the present water level of the country, reveals pottery in abundance ail 
of the way down. The large quantity of reeds at the bottom of the shaft 
makes the conclusion unavoidable that the early dwellers in the valley 
lived in reed huts and used pottery. 

Leaving Warka at 6.30 a. mM. we reached Baghdad at 7.30 v.m. The 
director, Dr. Frankfort, and the staff of the Oriental Institute gave us an 
interesting day at Tell Asmar, now identified as Eshnunna (Ashnunnak). 
They have found the names of several kings hitherto unknown, and are 
able to add much to the history of the period between the fall of the Third 
Dynasty of Ur and Hammurabi’s conquest of the south, when the state 
of Eshnunna was in league with the Elamites of Isin and Larsa. They 
have found a temple to Gimil-Sin, the first known temple to a deified king. 
We stopped at Ctesiphon on the return drive, but since the excavators 
were just about to start on a week-end trip to Kish, we admired the great 
arch of Chosroes and drove on. Since the road to Seleucia was under 
repair, we were unable to visit Professor Waterinan’s excavations, but he 
had already rendered me a kind service in Baghdad. 

A visit to the Baghdad Museum would alone make the crossing of the 
desert worth while. At its entrance are those extraordinary male and 
female figures in relief on unglazed brick from the Karaindash shrine at 
Warka. Within the building are assembled priceless treasures from the 
length of this alluring land. But my letter is already too long. On Jan- 
uary 15th we breakfasted in Baghdad, lunched at Rutba Wells in the 
middle of the Arabian desert, had tea at four in Tiberias on Galilee, and 
dined in Jerusalem. Since the trip to Mesopotamia is so exceedingly 
rewarding, and neither unreasonably strenuous nor expensive, I wish 
closer connection between the Jerusalem School and Mesopotamia might 
be maintained. 


THE ARCHAZOLOGICAL EXPLORATION OF EL-HAMMEH ON 
THE YARMUK 


NELSON GLUECK 


In November, 1932, brief soundings were made at el-Hammeh on 
behalf of the American School by the writer and Dr. C. S. Fisher, with 
the assistance of Mr. A. Henry Detweiler. El-Hammeh is situated in 
the Yarmik Valley, at the point where the frontiers of Palestine, Trans- 
jordan, and Syria converge. Roman, Byzantine, and early Arab sherds 
had previously been found on all the slopes and on the top surface of the 
mound. A large number of Early Bronze and early Middle Bronze sherds 
had been found on the northeastern slope—most of them in a definitely 
restricted area. All of the soundings, with the exception of one, revealed 
only Byzantine sherds and marble facings, a few Roman sherds, and a 
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Roman bowl, the latter found near the surface. The Roman sherds were 
undoubtedly brought up from the ruins of the extensive Roman bathing 
establishment below the mound. In one sounding, however, immediately 
above the area on the northeastern slope of the mound, where most of the 
Early Bronze and early Middle Bronze sherds had been picked up, a rich 
pocket of very interesting sherds from these periods was found. Dr. 
Albright, who had previously picked up such sherds at Tell el-Hammeh, 
has pointed out their similarity to sherds gathered by him at Beth-yerah 
and now stored in the American School (see BuLuetin, No. 35, p. 12). 
A few of the sherds found in this pocket may belong to the end of the 
Middle Bronze Age, but none were found which could be assigned to the 
Late Bronze Age. This fact confirms the opinion of Dr. Albright that the 
identification proposed between Tell el-Hammeh and the Egyptian Ham- 
mat of the thirteenth century B. c. is impossible (ef. Annual, VI, p. 42). 
A number of the earliest types of ledge-handle were found. Most of the 
sherds of the early periods belonged to large. flat-bottomed storage jars, 
and were decorated with “band-slip,’’ consisting of parallel, vertical, 
diagonal, and latticed bands of brown, red, or orange slip. Fragments of 
large, very shallow bowls were found, the outer surface being covered 
with a rich hematite slip, continuously burnished. 

No traces of house-walls or city-walls of the early periods were dis- 
covered. The entire Early and Middle Bronze Age levels had either 
been completely destroyed and dumped into the Yarmik river below the 
southern side of the mound, with some sherds thrown on the northeastern 
side, or the settlements in these early periods may have been limited to a 
small guard-post on the northeastern side of the mound. Such a post 
was probably established and maintained in the successive phases of the 
early periods for the protection of visitors to the hot springs, who perhaps 
came largely from Beth-yerah on the Sea of Galilee, which lies only about 
six miles away in a straight line, as Albright has pointed out. The only 
settlement which covers the top of the mound is a Byzantine one [belong- 
ing to the town of Hammetd de-Gader, mentioned in contemporary 
Talmudic sources]. There is no trace of a Roman settlement, although 
there are very extensive Roman ruins adjacent to the hot springs in the 
valley below, in addition to the Roman theater. It is possible that, 
under the synagogue floor which has just been exposed by Dr. Sukenik, 
Early Bronze and Middle Bronze strata may be found. It is, however, 
to be doubted, because soundings a few metres removed from it revealed 
only Byzantine remains. 


ARCHZOLOGICAL AND TOPOGRAPHICAL EXPLORATIONS IN 
PALESTINE AND SYRIA 


W. F. ALBRIGHT 


In the spring of 1930 a small grant was made by the American Council 
of Learned Societies toward the archeological survey which the writer 
has been working on for many years, in collaboration with other scholars. 
During his spare time, in the summers of 1930-2, he made numerous 
trips, as well as one prolonged stay for the purpose of making soundings 
in the village of Deir Ghassdneh in central Palestine. Owing to the fact 
that there has been no space for his report in the BuLLETIN, the publica- 
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tion of it has been postponed until now. Details must, of course, be left 
for special papers in more technical journals. 

The task of the topographical archeologist is to explore as many 
ancient sites as possible, with careful attention to the broken pottery 
which is strewn over each site. Coins, inscriptions, and datable masonry, 
ete., are naturally very important for the chronology of occupation, but 
potsherds are incomparably more abundant than all other artifacts 
together, so they must form the basis of our study. It is no longer neces- 
sary to stress the chronological value of pottery; the occasional disagree- 
ments with regard to the dating of pieces are no more serious than such 
disagreements in other sciences. 

The writer has been carrying on extended surface explorations since 
1920, and has from time to time published summary or detailed accounts 
of his findings in scores of reports, papers, and monographs. ‘The illus- 
trative material is still largely unpublished, and reposes either as drawings 
and descriptions in his notebooks or in boxes and bags in the basement 
of the School in Jerusalem. The ceramic material for the chronology of 
such sites as Bethel, Beth-yerah, Bab ed-Dra‘, ez-Zaheriyeh, Kerak of 
Moab, is ready for publication, and merely awaits space in a suitable 
organ. More elaborate publication of chronologically arranged pottery 
series from Tell el-FAl (Gibeah of Saul) and Tell Beit Mirsim will be found 
in Annuals IV and XII, particularly in the latter, which covers a much 
longer period, on the basis of much more extensive material. It may be 
added that the important early pottery from the fourth campaign at Tell 
Beit Mirsim, which is of special value for the Middle Bronze, will probably 
be published in the forthcoming Annual, and that the ceramic series from 
Beth-zur (where the writer took special charge of the pottery) will be 
published soon by Professor Sellers, director of the expedition. 

For the benefit of historians and biblical scholars who wish to utilize 
the material already published, but hesitate to evaluate it, because of 
their lack of competence in the difficult field of Palestinian ceramic chro- 
nology, it may be well to appraise it briefly. Most important is naturally 
the history of excavated sites, as established by pottery. Since some of 
the first excavations, such as Tell el-Hesi and Taanach, were frankly 
pioneer undertakings, before the inductive method had established a time- 
scale, their chronology must be completely revised. The same is true 
of the absolute chronology of Gezer and Jericho, as well as of the work 
at Tell Jemmeh (Gerar) and the first work at Tell el-Far‘ah, and also of 
the work so far done at Tell ‘Ajjal (see Butierin, No. 48, p. 16 f.). Of 
published excavations where very little revision will be necessary we can 
only mention a few, among them being Megiddo (as published by Wat- 
zinger, Fisher, and Guy), Beth-shan (Fisher, Rowe and FitzGerald), and 
Samaria (Reisner, Fisher, Crowfoot, and Sukenik). A reéxamination of 
all the published data would be highly desirable, along the lines inaugurated 
by Thiersch in 1907-9, undertaken in occasional papers by Vincent, and 
now being carried on effectively by Galling, with the aid of an adequate 
comparative method. The writer has made numerous observations on 
this subject in his own monographs and papers. 

There is now a considerable body of reliable material available for 
the occupation-history of unexcavated sites, in addition to the work done 
by the writer. At the very outset of the history of our field Petrie made 
some good observations during a trip which he took in the south of Pales- 
tine. Unfortunately he did not take sufficient care, and too little was 
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then known for satisfactory results. Bliss described the pottery of a 
few sites, and Macalister covered more ground in one of his trips. A little 
has also been done in this direction by the Dominicans, utilizing the 
knowledge of Pére Vincent. After the War Phythian-Adams and Garstang 
made valuable contributions, partly through surface exploration, and partly 
with the aid of soundings. In recent years Alt has added greatly to our 
information, thanks to long trips taken every year, in which the study of 
pottery and other surface remains has gone hand in hand with geograph- 
ical and topographical research, with exceedingly valuable results. The 
most thorough surface exploration is due to Saarisalo, who has undertaken 
to cover Palestine, district by district, examining each site with the most 
meticulous care, and bringing a mass of sherds, all carefully labelled, to 
Jerusalem for the writer’s inspection. All his published attributions of 
pottery are due to the writer, but his topographical conclusions are 
entirely his own. 

This topographical research has now attracted untrained men into 
the field, some of whom have unhappily published their results, none of 
which are of the slightest value. We must regretfully mention the work 
of A. Jirku,! who has made several journeys in Palestine and Syria, and 
has published the observations made in the first ones. He began by 
accompanying Alt and later the writer on their annual horseback trips 
through the country. Immediately after the close of his trip with the 
writer, in which he had not taken the slightest interest in the pottery, 
except to note down the results of the writer’s examination of the sherds 
collected by the latter and the other members of the party,” Jirku under- 
took independent trips in northern Palestine and Syria, where he fixed 
the dates of the sherds examined himself. Needless to say nearly all 
Jirku’s conclusions are absolutely wrong, as the writer can assert with 
confidence, since he had previously visited a number of these sites himself, 
and has since had an opportunity to see some of the pottery which Jirku 
imprudently identified—invariably without success. 

The value of this research for the history of occupation, as well as for 
the identification of ancient sites, is obvious. In the hands of Alt, it has 
already been made to play a very important part in the reconstruction 
of territorial history. It is also about to prove decisive in many problems 
of the date of documents and institutions. Alt’s pupils, Noth and Beyer, 
have recently published important papers* in which they have shown that 
the Chronicler incorporated much older documents into his compilation, 
documents going back to before the Exile, if not to the ninth century B. c. 
The writer expects soon to publish a similar study of the Priestly list of 
Levitic cities, in which he hopes to establish a Davidic date for this impor- 
tant institution (on entirely different grounds from his Davidic theory 
of the Priestly censuses of Israel). These and other parallel studies will 
so advance our knowledge of the development of political, social, and 
religious institutions in Israel that no biblical scholar can afford to dis- 
regard the progress of research in Palestinian archeological topography. 


1 See especially pat des Deutschen Paldstina-Vereins, 1930, 136 ff.; Journal of the Palestine 
Oriental Society, 1932, 49 ff. 

2 See BULLETIN, ‘No. 35, p. 1 ff., and contrast Jirku’s remarks, loc. cit., p. 137 ff.; cf. also Albright, 
Journal of the Palestine Oriental Society, 1931, 108, n. 1, and Jirku, JPOS 1932, 56, n. 1. Jirku fails to 
notice in the last passage cited that he had cop ied the writer’s determinations and had referred them, 
unchanged, to a different chronological system(!!), in which, e.g., (Early) Iron II is dated cir. 600-300 
B. C., whereas our date is 900-600 B.c. Anyone inter ested can compare our reports, referring for the 
writer's chronological system to Annual, IV, xi, XII, xxi, as well as to absolute dates scattered through 
the report in Buierin No. 35. Alt’s comment, Zeitschrift des Deutschen Paldstina-Vereins, 1932, 8, n. 3, 


is justified. 
%See Noth, Zeitschrift des Deutschen Paldstina-Vereins, 1932, 97 ff.; Beyer, ibid., 1931, 113 ff. 
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Tue Sites or TirZAH AND TAPPUAH 


The problem of the location of these important towns of the Northern 
Kingdom has long exercised the ingenuity of scholars. In June, 1930, 
and August, 1932, a new examination of possible sites was made, with 
the result that the large mound of Tell el-Far‘ah, some seven miles north- 
east of Nablus in a straight line, was identified with Tirzah, and that the 
problem of the location of Tappuah was left unsolved, the only plausible 
suggestion so far made being found unsatisfactory. Since the question 
of the identification of Tell el-Far‘ah with Tirzah has already been fully 
discussed elsewhere,' we need not recapitulate here. Suffice it to say 
that no other identification hitherto proposed approaches it in probability. 
The fact that Tirzah was a Canaanite “royal city,” and that it later 
became the capital of Israel for about half a century makes its identifi- 
cation a matter of great interest. It may be added that the site, measur- 
ing some 300 by 200 metres, is entirely unoccupied by modern constructions. 

The site of the Canaanite and- Israelite town of Tappuah, situated 
on the boundary between Ephraim and Manasseh, has been identified with 
Khirbet Makhneh el-Féq4 by Elliger and Alt. A prolonged examination 
of the summit and all the sides is unfortunately not favorable to this 
otherwise tempting identification, which the writer had accepted provi- 
sionally, giving up his older identification of this site with biblical Mich- 
methath. The situation is good, but the top of the hill is only about 
50-75 metres wide, being very irregular in its contours, and the length 
is not much greater, though it is difficult to determine precisely. The 
smallness of the site and the lack of accumulated débris are alone serious 
arguments against the identification, but the pottery appears decisive. 
A few clear Early Bronze sherds were found, as well as some Early Iron II, 
some Byzantine, and a great deal of Arabic, strewn on the slopes of the 
hill. In other words, the site may perfectly well represent the insignificant 
Israelite town of Michmethath and the medieval village of Makhneh, 
but cannot well be identified with Tappuah. So the problem of Tappuah 
must apparently await a fresh solution. It may be added that our inspec- 
tion was equally unfavorable to Elliger’s identification with the Syrian 
fortress of Tephon, mentioned in First Maccabees with Pharathon. The 
writer has long sought both places somewhere in southern Ephraim, reject- 
ing the old identification of biblical Pirathon in Mount Ephraim with 
modern Far‘atah in Manasseh. 


SounpiInGs AT Derr GHASSANEH (ZEREDAH?) 


In April, 1923, the writer discovered that the spring called ‘Ain Sarina 
by the Palestine Exploration Fund, located west of Deir Ghassdneh, 
actually bears the name ‘Ein Seridah (BuLLETIN, No. 11, p. 5). After a 
hasty examination of the adjacent ruin of Khirbet BalAtah, he proposed 
its identification with Zeredah (Heb. Serédah), the home of Jeroboam I 
(second half of tenth century) and of Rabbi Jose(ph) ben Joezer (probably 
first half of second century B.c.). Attention was later called by Alt to 
the absence of pre-Byzantine remains, so the writer, after a renewed 
examination in detail (BuLtietin, No. 35, p. 7) gave up this identification, 


1 Journal of the Palestine Oriental Society, 1931, 241 ff. This paper has been subjected to detailed 
examination and criticism by Alt and Noth, Paldstinajahrbuth, 1932, pp. 21-31, 40-44, 54-67, where the 
student will find a valuable discussion of method, always stimulating, though frequently unconvincing, 
because of the ambiguity of the facts, which are not themselves disputed. A number of the writer’s argu- 
ments are weakened, but none are disproved. 

2 See Zeitschrift des Deutschen Paldstina-Vereins, 1930, 294 ff.; Paldstinajahrbuch, 1931, 45 f. 
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supposing that the ancient site lay somewhere else above the WaAdi 
Seridah. : 
' Shortly after the second visit to this neighborhood, my friend, ‘Omar 
Salih el-Barghithi, a native of Deir Ghassdneh, called my attention to 
the fact that the name Zeredah is also preserved in the Khallet Seridah, 
a ravine lying on the southwest edge of the village of Deir Ghassdneh. 
Down this little valley runs the road leading to Lubban (biblical Lebonah, 
near Shiloh). We then began to plan for a joint campaign of soundings 
on the site, in the history of which he is greatly interested. In August, 
1931, it proved possible for our plan to be carried into execution, thanks 
to the small grant from the American Council of Learned Societies, and 
to the helpfulness of Mr. Hamilton, Acting Director of Antiquities, in 
securing a permit to dig almost overnight. ‘Omar Bey and I went to 
the village together, and I remained there several days as his guest. 
It was, incidentally, an unusual pleasure to see the interest taken by the 
whole district in literary and historical matters, thanks to his influence. 
All the poets of the countryside visited him to recite their verses. Vigorous 
debates were soon under way with regard to the identification of the village 
with ancient Zeredah. Even the distinction between Byzantine and 
Arabic pottery attracted interested discussion; one old man was over- 
heard explaining the difference between Arabic and ‘“Zbarti’’ (i.e., Bizantt) 
potsherds! One was reminded of the fifteenth century, when it was still 
possible for local Palestinian scholars to take an active erudite interest in 
accidentally found Greek inscriptions. 

Thanks again to ‘Omar Bey’s prestige, it was possible to dig at every 
point which seemed promising, without the least objection on the part 
of anyone. Ten large pits, mostly 214 metres square, were sunk to 
bedrock, in all parts of the village. The deepest pit, four metres to rock, 
in the garden back of our host’s house, yielded almost exclusively medieval 
and modern Arabic pottery, including masses of geometric ware. In the 
second pit we found exclusively Arabic down to 1.70 m., then came Byzan- 
tine, for 30-40 em., and finally, near the rock, were found many sherds 
from the Early Iron, including types characteristic of both HJ I and EI II, 
with transitional forms from the 10th-9th century (cooking-pot rims, 
which are the best single type for dating in this period); all jar-handles 
found here had the smooth oval section characteristic of HJ J. Three 
other shafts deserve mention. The sixth was four metres deep, and 
proved to be pure Arabic for the first three metres, after which we struck 
a typical conflagration level, in the ashes of which were many Byzantine, 
but no Arabie sherds. Below was a metre of Byzantine potsherds, with 
a few Roman and some EJ I sherds at the bottom. Under the ash level 
was found a pottery lion’s head, ascribed by Iliffe (independently of the 
context) to the Late Byzantine Age. In the eighth shaft we reached 
Byzantine remains at level 1.30 m. In this pit were found Hellenistic 
sherds, including ene piece of “Samian’’ ware. The tenth pit yielded a 
good metre of Byzantine and some Early Iron under 1.50 m. of Arabie 
remains. 

To recapitulate our results briefly, the site was occupied by a village 
in the time of Jeroboam I, as well as later in the Early Iron Age. No clear 
evidence for a backward extension beyond the tenth century was found. 
There was some Hellenistic occupation during the period of ‘‘Samian” 
ware (third-second century), i.e., during the age of Rabbi Jose, but no 
proof of the existence of a town. The site continued to be occupied after 
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a fashion under the Romans, and was again a village of some size during 
the Byzantine Age. A break follcws, after which the site was reoccupied 
by the Arabs (of the Baraghithah tribe) during the early Middle Ages. 
The modern name is naturally Arabic, meaning ‘‘Convent of Ghassineh”’ 
(a name connected in some way with Ghassdén, the name of a Christian 
Arab tribe and state of the Byzantine Age). As in many other cases, the 
ancient name is preserved by an adjacent valley (here Khallet Seridah) 
or spring. Wadi Seridah and ‘Ein Seridah were also unquestionably in 
the territory of Zeredah, just as they now belong to Deir GhassaAneh. 


EXPLORATIONS IN TRANSJORDAN 


Omitting for lack of space any description of the writer’s further 
researches in Benjamin and in southern Judah, let us turn to the results 
of a trip in eastern Palestine, made in late August, 1931, with Professor 
Millar Burrows, then director of the School in Jerusalem, and his son 
Edwin. From Jerusalem we drove to ‘Amman, where we spent some 
time examining the new antiquities in the archeological museum, naturally 
devoting special attention to the extraordinary stela discovered recently 
at Bali‘ah, south of the upper Arnon, by Horsfield.1. The date of this 
monument must fall between 1400 and 1200 B.c., to judge from clear 
stylistic indications. In any event, it is several centuries later than the 
famous stela of Rujm el-‘Abd, found by de Saulcy at a point some seven 
miles west of Bali‘ah in a straight line. The most remarkable thing 
about the stela discovered by Horsfield is the inscription, written in four 
lines at the top. Though the surface is too much weathered to make the 
outlines of the characters clear, the alphabetiform script has no close 
resemblance to any known system of writing. In no case can the script 
be a form of Egyptian hieratic, with which the writer is familiar from years 
of study. 

From ‘Amman we went by car to Dhiban, securing a guide at Madeba. 
The most important points archzologically which we visited on this trip 
were ‘Ard‘ir, Dhibin, and Jalil (Djalil). ‘Ard‘ir, long since identified 
with biblical Aroer of Moab, is situated in a fine position overlooking the 
deep valley of the Arnon from the north, nearly opposite Bali‘ah. The 
top and upper slopes of the small tell are covered with Byzantine and 
Arabic sherds. On the slope toward the Arnon earlier sherds appeared, 
including numerous sherds from the close of the Early Bronze and from 
Middle Bronze I (i.e., the end of the third millennium and the beginning 
of the second). Early Iron was extremely scarce, presumably because 
the débris of occupation from this period was prevented by the city wall 
from being washed down the slope. Dhiban itself is invariably disappoint- 
ing, since the enormous masses of medieval Arabic débris which cover 
the top and sides of the extensive site effectually conceal earlier remains. 
A prolonged search yielded only a few sherds of Early Iron. Since there 
are no springs in the neighborhood the site may not have been occupied 
in the Bronze Age. However, the name appears to be ancient (presumably 
“‘Amorite”’), the town is mentioned in the Song of Sihon, and appears 
to be included in the Tuthmosis List, so we must await excavation. The 
large mound of Jalal, east of MAdeba, with an estimated length of about 
200 metres, yielded numerous sherds of Middle Bronze, Late Bronze, 

Early Iron I-II, Byzantine and early-medieval Arabic. The Middle 
1 See Horsfield and Vincent, ‘Une stéle égypto-moabite au Balou'a,” Revue Biblique, 1932, 417-44. 
Cf. Butietin, No. 43, p. 21 f. 
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Bronze is particularly well represented on the slopes of the hill. The top 
is partly occupied by an Arab cemetery. The ancient name is unknown. 
It will be seen that the Middle Bronze occupation in the extreme east of 
Palestine was surprisingly dense (ef. BuLLEerin, No. 39). 

Another trip from ‘Amman took us up the Zerqi valley to Qal‘at 
ez-Zerqa by Ruseifeh. The most interesting site visited lies some three 
or four kilometres southwest of Ruseifeh, and rises above the left bank 
of the Wadi Ruseifeh; we could not learn the present name. The occu- 
pied area of the site stretches some 400 metres from northeast (where the 
acropolis is located) to southwest, with an average width of some 100 m. 
On the west side there is a well-preserved line of rampart, built of small 
stones. The pottery of this site is entirely homogeneous, exhibiting all 
important characteristics of our I-H ware at Tell Beit Mirsim, including 
folded wavy ledge-handles (called envelope-handles by Guy). In other 
words, the site belongs to the very end of the third millennium and the 
beginning of the second. From Qal‘at Zerqa we struck off north-north- 
west to Bel‘ameh, an ancient Ibleam; the entire site has now been reoccu- 
pied by Arabs. Securing a guide there we proceeded to Rihab, discovered 
shortly before the War and identified by Guthe with biblical and Assyrian 
Beth-rehob, a city-state north of Ammon and occupied by Aramzans 
in the time of David. The site is very large, but is covered almost com- 
pletely by Byzantine-Arabic ruins, almost all potsherds examined being 
medieval Arabic. At the northern end we finally picked up a few earlier 
sherds (Late Bronze or Early Iron), but nothing characteristic. From 
Rih4b we returned to ‘Amman by Medwar N6l and Jerash. 

A third trip to ‘Ardg el-Emir proved disappointing, since we had planned 
to devote this visit to an examination of the surface pottery, which has 
been neglected hitherto. We drew an almost complete blank after a long 
search. Neither around the Qasr el-‘Abd nor below the khirbeh (now 
reoccupied by Arabs) could sherds be found; even Arabic sherds were 
extremely rare. At the Qasr itself one or two sherds of Hellenistic date 
turned up. It thus appears certain that there never was a town or village 
of any consequence in this area. The residence of the Tobiad family may 
perhaps have been a fortified villa (the castle Tyrus of Josephus?) The 
tombs and especially the mausoleum (so probably rather than temple) 
belong to the dead rather than to the living, who evidently resided else- 
where. 

EXPLORATIONS IN SYRIA 

In August, 1931, the writer made an eight day trip from Jerusalem to 
Alexandretta and back, on which numerous archeological observations 
were made. This was the first extended archeological reconnaissance in 
northern Syria which the writer had made since 1925 (see BuLLETIN, 
No. 21). It is not our purpose here to describe our visit to excavations, 
such as those of Byblos and Ugarit (Rds esh-Shamrah), both of which 
the writer revisited in June, 1932, while the directors of the excavation 
were present. From LAdhiqtyeh (Lattakia) south of Rds esh-Shamrah 
we took the new route to Antioch, over a singularly beautiful mountain 
trail, which was in process of being made into a modern military road. 
For scenic beauty there are few routes in the Near East which surpass 
this new road over Mount Casius, the domain of Baal-zephon, lord of the 
north. The most interesting archeological site visited on this road lies 


1 So independently Eissfeldt, to whom the priority of publication is due (see his Baal Zaphon, Zeus 
Kasios, etc., Halle, 1932) and the writer (see Journal of the Palestine Oriental Society, 1932, p. 192). 
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some distance northeast of Ladhiqiyeh, shortly before the road enters the 
foothills, and bears the name Tell Tluq Seibi, rising above a stream called 
Saqi Tlug Seibi. The tell of the acropolis measures about 160 m. across 
from east to west, with the lower town to the east. The pottery found in 
abundance is mostly characteristic Early Bronze, with inverted rims, 
patterned comb-facing, and much continuously burnished red ocher slip. 
It is interesting to know that the characteristic pottery of northern Pales- 
tine and Syria during the second half of the third millennium extends 
so far to the north along the coastal plain (see below on Arstiz). The 
discoveries at Ras esh-Shamrah suggest that this pottery may have been 
connected primarily with a Canaanite culture. The contemporary pottery 
of the Aleppo region was very closely related to that of northern Mesopo- 
tamia, and was in many ways different from that just described. 

The following day we visited Arsiz, on the coast south of Alexandretta, 
on the Gulf of Issus. On the coast to the west of the modern village rises 
the hill on which stood Greek Rhosus. Below the tell of the acropolis, 
nearest the sea, we found Early Bronze pottery, but Hellenistic sherds 
predominated both on the acropolis and on the hill of the lower city to 
the south of it. The HB sherds were characterized prevailingly by the 
usual polished red ocher slip, which is found so abundantly in the Early 
Bronze of Cyprus, and is less common farther south in Syria. The same 
ware will doubtless be found in the EB of Cilicia. The identification of 
this mound with the Ursu of the Early Babylonian, Cappadocian, and 
Hittite texts, once accepted by the writer,! seems quite impossible, both 
because of the smallness of the Early Bronze site and because of the 
inaccessibility of Arsiz by land. We may safely locate Ursu somewhere 
in the E uphrates Valley, not far from Carchemish. _— 

On our journey from Alexandretta to Aleppo we visited several 
mounds, the most interesting of which is Chatal Hiiyiik, where the Oriental 

. Institute of the University of Chicago has since undertaken to dig, at 
Forrer’s suggestion; the expedition has been directed successively by 
Martin and Prost. No account of the work has reached us yet, so it 
may be of interest to report what we found. The length of this site from 
northwest to southeast is about 300 metres, or a little more, of which some 
60 m. belongs to the acropolis, separated by a depression (moat?) from 
the lower town. All over the lower hill we found ring-burnished and other 
characteristic ware of the Early Iron II (not later than the sixth century 
B. c.). On the acropolis now stand a Moslem welt and cemetery. On the 
slopes of the acropolis we found every period represented from HB through 
MB, LB (or EI I), EI II, to Hellenistic, which is fairly well illustrated. 

An interesting trip from Aleppo to Jabbial, by way of Nérab, took us 
past several mounds, the most striking of which are Tell ‘Aran (pronounced 
A‘rdn), a fine conical tell about 150 metres long at the top (sherds of the 
EB, LB, and Hellenistic periods were noted), and Tell en-Na‘im, just 
northeast of the salt marshes on the way to Jabbil, some 125 m. in length, 
with MB, LB, and a little EI pottery. The Aleppo region has recently 
yielded extremely interesting inscriptions, both in cuneiform and in 
Aramaic, covering all periods from the Late Bronze down to the Persian 
period. The long treaty between Mati‘-el of Arpad and a neighboring 
prince, dating from about 750 B.c., furnishes invaluable historical and 
linguistic material, and contains most interesting parallels to the con- 
temporary literature of the Prophetic Age in Israel; it was published 
"1 See Journal of the American Oriental Society, 45, 1925, p. 197, n. 7. 
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by Ronzevalle in 1931 and has since been studied by Cantineau and 
Bauer. 

South of Aleppo we visited the village of Afis (so, with initial ’alif, 
not with ‘ain, as has been supposed), where Pognon discovered the pub- 
lished piece of a stela of Zakir, king of Hamath, about 800 B.c. Not 
wanting anyone else to find the remaining piece, Pognon did not publish 
the name of the place where the first was found. After his death the 
secret was divulged, and Dussaud immediately pointed out that the name 
appears in the inscription as ’ps, which may be the Apsu (Abzu) of the 
Hittite records. The mound is exceptionally large, though not very high, 
and is almost all free of occupation. The extreme length, from north to 
south, is about 400 metres. The pottery is prevailingly Early Iron I-II 
(but not from developed EJ IJ, so far as we could determine) and Arabic, 
but is not very abundant. We also revisited Tell Tiiqin (see BULLETIN, 
No. 21, p. 9), east of SerAqib, near the railway from Hama to Aleppo. 
Our results coincided with those previously reached. The site measures 
about 500 by 300 metres, and exhibits pottery of the transition from Early 
Bronze to Middle Bronze, as nearly as we can determine. The site was 
abandoned in any case before the eighteenth century B.c. Farther 
south we visited Khan Sheikhin, where Du Mesnil made soundings in 
1930, since published in Syria. The mound is now cut up by long, very 
narrow, and deep trenches, while horizontal shafts have been driven into 
the sides, a method of excavating which is hardly fair to a possible future 
excavator. 

Surface exploration has far from exhausted its possibilities, as the 
attentive reader will have seen. Both in Palestine and in Syria a great 
--deal remains to be done, and discoveries such as that of Tell el-Qedah, 
the site of Hazor, by Garstang (1926) still await the student of surface 


archeology. 


JAMES HARDY ROPES AND DANA CARLETON MUNRO 
IN MEMORIAM 


During the past year five distinguished members of the family of 
the Schools passed away; we inaugurate the new year with the melan- 
choly news that two former Trustees are no longer with us. Dekhir 
shumhén le-tabh. 

James Hardy Ropes was born at Salem, Mass., September 3rd, 1866, 
and died in Cambridge, January 7th, 1933. He received his education 
at Harvard and Andover Theological Seminary (A.B. 1889, graduate in 
divinity 1893). In 1895 he became Instructor in New Testament Criti- 
cism and Interpretation at Harvard, and he was advanced successively 
to the rank of Assistant Professor, Bussey Professor, and Hollis Professor 
of Divinity (1910), a chair which he held until his death. His adminis- 
trative abilities and social connections (he was related to President Lowell, 
as well as to Professor Thayer, the founder of the School in Jerusalem) 
were such that he was drawn into university deanships, which he held 
from 1910 to 1922. From 1902 to 1919 he was Treasurer of the School 
in Jerusalem, and upon its incorporation he served as Trustee until his 
resignation in the past year. 

Professor Ropes enjoyed the best education which America could 
offer, supplemented by two years of graduate study in various German 
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universities. It is not surprising, therefore, that he maintained the highest 
scholastic standards, and that his scholarly publication, though not 
abundant, was of the highest quality. Of his books, both in English and 
in German, we may mention particularly: The Apostolic Age in the Light 
of Modern Criticism (1906), Commentary on the Epistle of St. James (Inter- 
national Critical Commentary, 1915), The Text of Acts (1925), the last 
being a monument of accurate erudition seldom equalled on this side of 
the Atlantic. In recognition of its importance he was awarded a medal 
by the British Academy. 

Both as scholar and as gentleman he represented the best traditions 
of New England. Devotion to duty and personal modesty were equally 
characteristic of his life. The Schools lose one of their best friends and 
American scholarship one of its finest exponents by his death. 

Dana Carleton Munro was born at Bristol, Rhode Island, June 7th, 
1866, and died in New York, January 13th, 1933. He was educated at 
Brown University (A.B. 1887, A.M. 1890), and began his professorial 
career as Instructor in Roman History in the University of Pennsylvania 
(1893). He became successively Assistant Professor of Medieval History 
in that institution, and Professor of European History (1902) in the 
University of Wisconsin, where he remained until 1915, when Princeton 
called him as Professor of Medieval History. Owing to his administra- 
tive skill and his unequalled tact he was in constant demand as adminis- 
trator and advisor of educational and scholarly enterprises. During the 
War he was Chairman of the National Board of Histcrical Service; at 
his death he had completed a service of many years as Chairman of the 
Advisory Board of the American Council of Learned Societies. His 
interest in the Crusades, on which he was an acknowledged authority, 
led to his being elected a Trustee of the Schools, an office which he occupied 
from 1924 to 1930. In 1923 he visited the Near East and was designated 
as Honorary Lecturer at the School in Jerusalem. 

Professor Munro excelled as teacher and as administrator, but his 
original work was respectable both in quantity and in quality. Among 
his most important books we may mention: Medieval History (1902), 
A Source Book of Roman History (1904), Syllabus of Medieval History 
(8th ed., 1919), The Middle Ages (1921-1928). He also contributed many 
shorter essays and studies on the Crusades, etc., besides translations and 
books of more ephemeral character. All his friends, colleagues, and 
pupils will remember him gratefully, for his warm friendship, his unfailing 
courtesy, his urbane dignity, and his practical wisdom. 

W. F. ALBricHtT 


THE SUMMER INSTITUTE IN JERUSALEM, 1933 


The American University Seminar in Palestine will be held as usual 
this summer. The members of the Seminar, which is under the leader- 
ship of Professor Arthur J. Jackson of the American University, will 
leave New York July 7th, will travel to Palestine via France, Italy, Greece, 
Asia Minor, and Syria, and will spend two weeks in Jerusalem (August 
7th-19th), at the American School of Oriental Research. From Palestine 
the party will proceed to Egypt, France, and will arrive in New York 
September 7th. While at the School lectures will be given on the cultural 
history of Palestine by the Director, Professor Albright, and numerous 
trips and excursions will be made. The members of the party will be 
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housed at the School, and will have an opportunity to get into close touch 
with the latest scholarly research on the past of the Holy Land. The 
total cost of the trip (not including visas, steamer trips, etc.) will be $556. 
A tuition fee of $10.00 will be charged each person who is not a member 
of a supporting institution (see the list given in Butuetin, No. 48, pp. 
18-9). All who are interested should write to Professor Jackson, Director 
of the Department of Religion, American University, Washington, D. C. 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF THE SCHOOL IN JERUSALEM FOR 1933-4 


During the next academic year Professor W. F. Albright of Johns 
Hopkins University will resume direction of the School, after an interval 
of four years. He will remain at the School (except when engaged in 
excavating or exploring outside Jerusalem) from the end of June until 
the first of January, 1934, and will give the following lecture courses in 
October-December: 

1. Historical Geography of Palestine, two hours weekly 

2. Archzology of Palestine, two hours weekly 

3. Topography of Jerusalem, one hour weekly. 


Weekly trips to sites of archzological and historical interest will be made, 
as well as weekly excursions in Jerusalem. From time to time there will 
be longer trips and expeditions, directed by a member of the staff of the 
School. 

The Annual Professor, Dr. George Ricker Berry, Professor of Semitic 
Languages and Literatures at Colgate-Rochester Theological Seminary, 
will give the following courses: 

4. The Religion of the Hebrews, two hours weekly 

5. The History and Civilization of the Near East in Old Testament 

Times, two hours weekly. 
These two courses will continue for twenty weeks. 

Additional courses or demonstration lectures will probably be given 
by other members of the staff. The Professor of Archeology, Dr. C. §S. 
Fisher, who is now directing the excavation at Antioch, and will continue 
to direct the excavation of Jerash, is one of the foremost field archzologists 
now active. The Thayer Fellow is Dr. W. F. Stinespring of Yale Uni- 
versity, who has been Two Brothers Fellow at the School during the 
current year. The students of the School may also arrange to take courses 
at the French School of Archeology (Ecole Biblique de St. Etienne), at 
the Hebrew University, and at the Newman School of Missions (which 
specializes in Arabic and Modern Hebrew studies). 

While the Director will be absent from early January to late June, 
arrangements will be made for suitable academic work during the months 
of February and March, as well as for trips or excavations during the 
spring. Some members of the School may prefer to come in the early 
summer and join the staff of one of the American excavations which are 
generally being carried on then. The weather is not at all unpleasant 
in the hill-country of Palestine during the summer; the dry heat and 
cool nights are, in fact, a great relief after the humid heat of most American 
summers. 

EXPENSES 


The tuition fee for membership in the School is $75.00 a year, and 
$50.00 for a stay of more than one month and less than four months. 
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A corresponding charge ($5.00 or $10.00) will be made for the longer 
School trips (in addition to the basic cost of the trips, which is kept at a 
minimum). Students and professors of supporting institutions (see 
Bu.uetin, No. 48, pp. 18-9 for a list) are exempt from the payment of 
tuition fees. 

Board and room at the School cost about $50.00 a month, at the 
present rate of exchange. Persons who spend less than a month at the 
School pay about one-fourth more, but are not expected to pay tuition 
fees. It may be added that serious persons who wish to spend a few days 
or weeks in Jerusalem, in scholarly surroundings, are cordially invited 
to stay at the School, when there is room. They may make reservations 
by writing the Director. 

It is now possible to make the round trip from America to Palestine 
for as little as $300, second class. Students who are willing to travel 
third class (which is no longer as unpleasant as it formerly was) can make 
the trip even more cheaply. One should also allow $100 for the cost of 
travel in Palestine (this estimate is ample for most people), and an addi- 
tional $200 if one plans to visit Egypt, Syria, and Iraq. 

The School offers the Thayer Fellowship, which now pays $1500.00, 
and the Nies Scholarship, which pays $500.00. Both are open to members 
or graduates of supporting institutions. The Thayer Fellowship for the 
coming year has already been awarded, but applications for the Nies 
Scholarship may still be made; persons interested are invited to write 
to President Morgenstern of the Hebrew Union College, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

Inquiries may be addressed to the Director, Professor W. F. Albright, 
who may be reached at the Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md., 
until the end of May, and after June 1st at the American School of Oriental 
Research, Jerusalem, Palestine. 


NEWS OF THE SCHOOLS 


Owing to the fact that the Society of Biblical Literature met this 
year in Chicago, the annual meeting of the Corporation of the Schools 
was held there this year. This is the first time in the history of the Schools 
that it has been held in the West—let us hope that it will often be held 
there in future. Some forty of the fifty-odd member institutions are 
located in the East, but we may confidently expect many adhesions from 
western and southern institutions during the next few years. The Execu- 
tive Secretary, Mr. Lewis C. Moon, and Professor Speiser were present, 
but a large number of members found it necessary to send proxy cards 
instead of attending in person. In the absence of the President, Professor 
Breasted, Director of the Oriental Institute, and a Trustee of the Schools, 
very graciously consented to preside, and the routine business of the 
Corporation was attended to. The retiring Trustees were reélected. 

The Corporation greatly appreciates the kindness of the Oriental 
Institute in inviting it to hold its meeting in the beautiful new building, 
which is a splendid monument to the Director’s vision. 

The Trustees and Executive Committee held joint sessions in Pro- 
fessor Jackson’s office at Columbia University, New York City, on 
December 30th. The Executive Committee met before lunch, with Pres- 
ident Montgomery in the chair, Messrs. Torrey and Jackson, Albright, 
Barton, and Pfeiffer being present, as well as Messrs. Burrows and Kraeling 
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(by invitation). The morning session was devoted to a discussion of the 
budget for next year, which amounts to $47,225. An additional unexpended 
item from last year’s budget was devoted to excavation in Iraq and Pales- 
tine during the current year. 

The meeting of the Trustees took place after lunch, with President 
Montgomery in the chair, Vice-presidents Torrey and Jackson and Messrs. 
Barton, Butin, and Moulton being present. After the routine business 
had been finished, the present officers were reélected. The present Exec- 
utive Committee was reappointed, with the addition of Professors 
Burrows, Carl H. Kraeling, McCown, and Speiser. Other routine busi- 
ness was transacted and the budget was approved. 

At 3.45 p.m. the Executive Committee reassembled, with President 
Montgomery in the chair, and the same members as before, except that 
those present by invitation at the first session now attended as members. 
The Treasurer reported that Dr. Fisher had received leave of absence in 
order to devote four months of the spring and summer to directing the 
excavation of Antioch, on behalf of Princeton University and affiliated 
institutions; he recommended certain salary adjustments, which were 
voted. Professor Kraeling then presented a plan for joint publication 
of the Jerash excavation by Yale University and the School in Jerusalem. 
After discussion, this plan, which had been tentatively agreed on at a 
previous joint conference, was adopted. It was voted that Professor 
Albright should continue as Editor of the BuLLErin, and that Professors 
Burrows and Speiser should edit the Annual (since the present editor, 
Professor Cadbury, is absent for the year, and desired to be relieved of 
this duty). 

A number of new appointments were approved. Dean McCown of 
the Pacific School of Religion (Director of the School in Jerusalem from 
1929 to 1931) was appointed Annual Professor for the year 1934-5. 
Professor Cadbury of Bryn Mawr was appointed Honorary Lecturer at 
the School in Jerusalem. Dr. W. F. Stinespring, now studying at the 
School in Jerusalem under a fellowship from Yale, was designated as Thayer 
Fellow for the coming year. Mr. A. Henry Detweiler was appointed 
Architectural Fellow at the School in Jerusalem. 

The Committee on the Baghdad School was reappointed; it now 
consists of Professor Barton, Chairman, and Messrs. Chiera, Dougherty, 
Pfeiffer, and Speiser. ‘The Committee on Personnel was discharged, and 
its members were appointed to a new Committee on the Jerusalem School, 
now consisting of President Morgenstern, Chairman, and Messrs. Olmstead, 
Albright, Burrows, and McCown. 

Among additional decisions we may mention the establishment of the 
Nies Scholarship at the Jerusalem School, with a stipend of $500.00. 
The incumbent wil! be selected from future applicants, 

The appropriations made on next year’s budget, made possible by 
the generosity of the Rockefeller Foundation, include the following items 
for excavation and publication: 


The excavation of Jerash 

The excavation of Tell Billah and Tepe Gawra $4,000.00 
Minor excavation in Palestine.............. $1,000.00 
Toward the publication of the Nuziexcavation $2,500.00 
The publication of Tepe Gawra $2,000.00 
Subvention for Vol. IV of the Nuzi Tablets. $500.00 
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The usual appropriations were made for salaries, expenses of the Schools, 
printing of the Annual and BULLETIN, and maintenance of the Executive 
Office and the endowment campaign. 

A very full and interesting account of recent activities at the School 
in Jerusalem has been received by President Montgomery from Director 
Glueck, under date of December 26th. Professor Glueck reports on the 
routine work of the School, on its trips and excavations, and on its social 
and community life. He reports on the trial excavation at Tell el-Hammeh 
(see above, p. 22), and on a trip through the Jordan Valley, as well as on 
another longer trip, with Mr. and Mrs. Horsfield (formerly Miss Agnes 
Conway, excavator of Petra) and several students of the School, in Trans- 
jordan, where important new observations and discoveries were made. 
A motor accident resulted in a dangerous injury to Mr. Horsfield, who is 
Director of Antiquities in Transjordan, and Mrs. Glueck, who will finish 
her medical course at the University of Cincinnati next year, proved the 
angel of the occasion. Mr. Horsfield’s wound required ten stitches and 
hospital treatment, but he has happily recovered. 

The meetings of the Palestine Oriental Society continue to be held 
mainly at the School, following the custom inaugurated several years ago. 
Since the School is at present almost the only neutral meeting-place in 
Jerusalem, without specific religious, national, or party affiliations, it has 
become a center of intellectual life in Jerusalem. The Palestine Branch 
of the Association of University Women has continued to meet there, and 
Mr. Norman Bentwich, the former attorney-general of Palestine, now 
Professor of International Relations at the Hebrew University, is lecturing 
there again on the League of Nations. 


LECTURE BUREAU 


One purpose of the American Schools of Oriental Research is to keep 
colleges, universities and interested persons informed about recent dis- 
coveries and the progress of its excavations and research. We have 
obtained the codperation of twenty lecturers, all of whom have worked 
with our schools in the Near East, and who are both trained scholars in 
the field of Biblical archeology and able speakers. We will be glad to 
arrange for these men to lecture before academic and community audi- 
ences. Write to the Executive Secretary, Box 25, Bennett Hall, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, for appointments. 





PUBLICATIONS 


BULLETIN OF THE AMERICAN SCHOOLS OF ORIENTAL RESEARCH 
Issued quarterly and sent to all contributors and subscribers of $1.00 and upward. 
Editor, Pror. W. F. Atsricut, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 
Application for copies is to be made to Pror. Mary I. Hussey, Mount Holyoke 
College, South Hadley, Mass. The European agent is J. 'C. Hinrichs’sche 
Buch ndlung, Leipzig C 1. 


THE ANNUAL OF THE AMERICAN SCHOOLS OF ORIENTAL RESEARCH. 

Sent to all contributors of $10.00 and upward. 

Publisher, Yate University Press, New Haven, Conn. Editors, Prors. MILLAR 
Burrows and E. A. SpEIsER. 

Twelve volumes of the Annual have appeared since 1920, under the successive 
editorship of C. C. Torrey, B. W. Bacon, and H. J. Cappury. They contain 
numerous valuable monographs and papers, including the following archxo- 
iJ reports of 7 importance: The Excavation of Gibeah of Benjamin by 
W. Atsricut (IV), Tepe Gawra by E. A. Spriser (IX), Jerash by C. S. 
Passa and C. C. McC own (XI), Tell Beit Mirsim by W. F. AuBricut (XII). 
The price is $5.00 a volume, but a special price of $10.00 for the first eleven 
volumes (in ten parts) is now offered for a short time. Orders should be sent 
to Professor GrorGce A. Barton, Box 25, Bennett Hall, University of Pennsyl- 
vania, Philadelphia. Carriage charges are additional to the basic price of $10.00. 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE JERUSALEM SCHOOL. 
“‘New Testament Textual Criticism.” By W. H. P. Hatcu; Publisher, Pau. 
GEUTHNER, 13 rue Jacob, Paris, France. 
VotumE I, F facsimiles and ‘Descriptions of the Greek Manuscripts in the Library 
of St. Catharine’s Convent at Mount Sinai. 16 pages, 80 photographic plates, 
1929, 125 fr = $5.00. 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE BAGHDAD SCHOOL. 
Texts—‘JoIntT EXPEDITION WITH THE IRAQ Museum aT Nuzi.” 
By E. Curera; Publisher, Pau GrEuTHNER, 13 rue Jacob, Paris, France. 
Voutvumg I, Inheritance Texts, 1927, 200 fr = $8.00. 
Vo.tume II, Declarations in Court, 1930, 200 fr = $8.00. 
VotumE III, Exchange and Security Documents, 1931, 200 fr. = $8.00. 


THE FUND FOR BIBLICAL AND ORIENTAL ARCHAEOLOGICAL RESEARCH 


Ossecr. The purpose of this Fund is to aid in the maintenance of the American Schools of Archeology 
in Jerusale... and Mesopotamia and to enable these schools to carry on excavations and researches in 
Bible lands. 

Donors. Donors to the Fund are divided into four classes: Life Members, who contribute $1000 to the 
Fund at one time; Patrons, who contribute $100 a year; Contributors, who give $25 a year; and 
Subscribers, who give $10 a year. Patrons and Life Members become ex-officio members of the Man- 
aging Committee of the Schools. All donors receive copies of the BULLETIN and ANNUAL published by 
the Schools. 

Officers of the Fund are the President; the Secretary-Treasurer; the Associate Secretary, and the Associate 
Treasurer of the Schools; Pror. Mary I. Hussey, Mount Holyoke College, South Hadley, Mass., 
Field Secretary. 
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